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The Wagner Concert at Vienna. 

(The distinguished ical critic, Epwarp Hans ick, con 
tributes the article, which we translate below, to the Leipzig 
Signale of May 21. His comments upon Wagner and his na- 
tional Theatre scheme at Bayreuth are applicable also to the 
“*World’s Peace Jubilee” and its author, with the difference 
that Wagner is an intellectual musician and a master, where- 
as our Irish-American “Projector” is but a bandsman and a 
showman.] 





On the 12th of May, at noon, the great “Wagner 
Concert,” under Richard Wagner’s personal direc- 
tion, came off in the great h#ll of the Musikverein 
before a very numerous public filled with unexam- 
pled enthusiasm. The performance consisted entire- 
ly of familiar things ; but its object was to turn the 
general attention toward something new in all re- 
spects: namely to the Bayreuth enterprise. In a 
few days, at Bayreuth, Wagner will lay the corner- 
stone to a new, colossal theatre, to be constructed al- 
together in accordance with his own ideas, and _par- 
ticularly for his newest musical drama. For this 
solemnity he has chosen his own birthday, May 22. 
Next year, at the same time, his stage festival play : 
“Der Ring des Nibelunger,” consisting of four parts; 
will be performed on this new stage; on the first 
evening, “Das Rheingold ;” on the second, ‘Die 
Walkyre ;”’ on the third, “Siegfried” ; and finally, on 
the fourth, “Siegfried’s Tod” or “Die Gétterdimme- 
rung.” 

The astonishing energy and love of labor of the 
restless master excites our admiration and respect. 
How this man, interrupted by the most various an- 
dertakings, still keeps coming back to the “Nibelung- 
en,” which he began some twenty years ago, writing 
in the meantime pamphlets, books and operas; to- 
day dictating the plan of the building in Bayreuth, 
to morrow directing a concert for it in Berlin or Vi- 
enna; all this presents an image of rare energy and 
activity. 

We are less sympathetically moved by the pomp 
and circumstance, the colossal apparatus, which is 
set in motion for this “Nibelangen” performance. A 
musical Art-work, for which it is necessary to build a 
special theatre with the most adventurous arrange. 
ments, plainly has its centre of gravity no more in 
music. Where all the emphasis is laid upon hitherto 
unheard of externalities, one can scarcely rid himself 
of some misgiving about the strength and soundness of 
the arristic heart and kernel of the matter. We are 
involuntarily reminded of a letter which Goethe 
wrote in the year 1808 to Heinrich von Kleist, on 
the occasion of “Penthesilea,” in which .he says : 
“Allow me also to say, that it has always dietarbed 
me when I have seen men of intellect and talent 
waiting for a theatre which is yet to come. A Jew, 
who waits for the Messiah, a Christian who waits for 
the New Jerusalem and a Portuguese who waits for 
his Dom Sebastian, cause me no greater feeling of 


impatience. Before any sort of a board staging I ; 


would like to call out to the true theatrical genius : 
‘Hic Rhodus, hic salta!’ At any village fair, on 
planks laid over barrels, I will trast myself to give 
delight to the whole mass of cultivated and anculti- 
vated people with Calderon’s pieces.” —Qperas with 
beautiful music make effect even in the smallest pro- 
vincial theatres ; nay, the more precious the masic, 
the narrower may be the stage, the simpler the 
scenery. Our present opera stages, in their great 
compass, their variety of decorations, and in the in- 
genuity and boldness of their machinery, have un- 
questionably reached a perfection, which ought to 





satisfy the most excellent composers. These thea- 
tres are specially indebted to the Wagner operas for 
great enrichment aud perfectiou of their stage tech- 
nique ; on the other hand, one would think that Wag- 
ner owed them not a little. Quite the contrary, it 
seems ; so great is his contempt for them, that he has 
openly declared that, with his ‘“Meistersinger” he has 
touched these theatres for the last time.” 

To Wagner it seems an abomination to work in 
theatres where operas by other masters, even such as 
Meyerbeer’s, are sometimes given ; he builds a new, 
a Wagner theatre, so that his gifts hereafter may be 
served in vessels never used before. At the same 
time he thinks, by his Bayreuth production, to revive 
that golden age of Greece, when the theatre formed 
not a daily entertainment, but a seldom recurring 
great popular festival, a supreme religious and artis- 
tic exaltation of the Nation. 

Whether the classical Greek era, from which our 
time is separated by an impassable gulf, will be re- 
newed by means of the Bayreuth Theatre, the future 
will inform us ; one distinction must already have 
occurred to many. The Greek stage plays were in 
the strictest sense the people's festivals, and free to 
everybody without price; whereas, to see the Nibel- 
ungen at Bayreuth, one must pay three hundred tha- 
lers for a “Patronats&chein” (certificate of stock). Of 
course only the very well-to-do friends of music can 
avail themselves in the regular way of this aristocrat- 
ic theatrical enjoyment.* By joining a “Wagner 
Club” one has the possibility of winning such a Pa- 
tronatsschein in the lottery. But since Wagner would 
like to assemble others besides rich people in Bay- 
reuth,—else it might wear to him the aspect of a 
Jewish colony !—he has devised the remedy of 
“Wagner Clubs” and ‘Wagner Concerts.” The 
net proceeds of these concerts go toward the purchase 
of “Patronatsscheine” for young artists without 
means. 

There is something delightfully characteristic in 
this elevating of the hearing of the Wagner “Stage- 
Festival Play” to a formal matter of humanity, to a 
benevolent object, for which concerts are arranged, 
as hitherto they have been for Blind Asylums, or 
poor invalids. The undertakers proceed on the as- 
sumption, that the pilgrimage to Bayreuth is indis- 
pensable to the salvation of the souls of young 
musicians, and that therefore they must gather every 


| such poor devil in all Germany, seeing that, as it is 


said in Yannkauser, “for him too the Redeemer 
died.” In spite of that, it will be impossible to 
gratify all the musicians who have not got three hun- 
dred thalers to spare; they will have to seek out 
“the most worthy,” and without doubt the applicants 
will have preference according to their musical faith. 
So only the infallible-ists among them have a pros- 
pect of receiving gratis the means of grace from 
Bayreath. In a word: this so-called German nat- 
ional festival belongs to the rich and to those poor 
‘Wagner enthusiasts for whom the rich pay. That 
does not harmonize with the alleged revival of the 
“Olympic Games,” and quite as little with those 
democratic velleities, with which Richard Wagner is 
so fond of dallying. This end, of making the peo- 
ple happy, he might have reached much better in one 
of the great theatres already existing, where even 
the man of feeble means is welcome for a few gros- 
chen. 

* So too, for the Boston ‘“Jubilee,’’—~all ‘for the dear 
people’”’—e season ticket costs $50, and a seat for one per- 
formange, $5. 





Meanwhile fortune smiles continually on the com- 
poser of the “‘Nibelungenring ; ” and even when the 
heavens for once are suddenly darkened, and an un- 
timely storm thunders into the midst of his music, as 
was the case here in yesterday’s concert, Wagner, 
like a skilful augur, knows how to interpret it favor- 
ably and, in a graceful speech, explain it to the 
audience as a propitious sign from “Jupiter.” Yes, 
Wagner is lucky ia all things. At first he raves 
against all monarchs: and a magtanimous king 
meets him with flattering love and prepares for him 
an existence free from care and even brilliant. Then 
he writes a pasquinade against the Jews: and all 
Jewry, both in music and outside of music, pays him 
all the more zealous homage through newspaper 
criticisms and purchase of Bayreuth promissory 
notes. He proves in his pamphlet “On Conduct- 
ing,” that all our Court Kapellmeisters and musical 
directors are mere mechanics, to whom he dares not 
entrust “a single tempo” of his operas: and lo! 
our Court Kapellmeisters and Directors organize 
“Wagner Clubs” and recruit troops for the battle of 
Bayreuth. Opera singers and Directors, whose per- 
formances Wagner has cut up most fearfully in his 
writings, follow his footprints wherever he goes and 
are made happy by his greeting. He brands our 
Conservatories (in the Report to King Ludwig) as 
the most loosely managed, injudicious institations : 
and the pupils of the Vienna Conservatory draw up 
in line before Wagner, and assemble in the school 
for an honorary presentation to the master. If we 
take into account also the wall-shaking jubilation, the 
countless laurel wreaths, and all the other acts of 
homage, which Wagner received in the concert of 
yesterday,—such homage as Mozart and Beethoven, 
Goethe and Schiller, taken together, never im their 
lives experienced,—we shall have to admit, that there 
is only one step wanting to the actual -Dalai-Lama 
worship, and that it is from no absolute lack of call 
for it, if this step is not taken. 

We come back to the concert. It was in two 
parts, the first consistiug of Beethoven’s Eroica, the 
second of Wagner’s owa compositions. The Iphi- 
genia Overture of Gluck, originally intended for the 
opening, was left off on account of the great length 
of the concert. As Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony 
is one of the most often-played pieces of the Vienna 
concert repertoire, Wagner cannot have chosen it 
for its own sake, so much as for the sake of showing 
how it ought to be conducted,—that is, as a demons- 
trative illustration of his pamphlet “On Condact- 
ing.” In this treatise, which contains very suggest- 
ive hints and witty observations, Wagner speaks 
repeatedly of Beethoven's Broica, using it especiaily 
to prove his favorite assertion, that our kapellmeisters 
have no idea of tempo and that “Beethoven, as we 
have known him heretofore through public perform- 
ances, is still with us a pure chimera.” Dionysius 
Weber in Prague had declared the Eroica sheer non- 
sense; “but any one who heard such a performance 
of it (as that by the Prague Conservatory under D. 
Weber) would have said that Dionysius was quite 
right.” “Nowhere,” continues Wagner, “do they 
play it otherwise ; and if this Symphony to day, in 
spite of the fact that it is stil! played not otherwise, is 
everywhere received with acclamation, it is (unless 
we choose to joke upon the whole phenomenon) be- 
cause, for several decades, this music has been 


studied more and more outside of concert yerform- 
ances, especially in pianoforte arrangements. Wag- 
ner is acknowledged to be a brilliant conductor : he 
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has genial intentions, and, throngh his great authori- 
ty over the players, he knows how to carry them out. 


And so his energetic, fine and nicely shaded repro. | 


duction of the Eroica gave us on the whole, a great 
enjoyment. Nevertheless it would be a very sad 
case, if we had only yesterday and parely by the 
grace of Wagner learned to understand this work, 
which Beethoven composed and conducted in person 
in Vienna. It would he nnpardonable ingratitude, 
did we not avow that, from the same orchestra, 
under Herbeck’s and Dessoff’s direction, we have 
heard most excellent performances of the Eroica,— 
performances, which to-day, after Wagneér’s produc- 
tion, would still seem excellent. The one conductor 
takes a tempo a little faster, the other a little slower ; 
one colors the contrast between forte and pianissimo 
more, the other less sharply. Such differences there 
will always be, so long as not machines, but living 
men direct, in whose physi¢al and mental individaal- 
ity these differences of conception are necessarily 
rooted. Among earnest directors of solid culture 
and of undispated talent (we speak only of such) 
this differences will be for the most part only small ; 
no one will take an Adagio fast or an Allegro slow, 
or make a piano of a forte. About such variations 
within narow, artistically indubitable limits there may 
be dispute ; one only in this contest could decide : the 
composer himself. So long as Beethoven does not 
declare in person, that Wagner’s conception of the 
Eroica is the only correct one, and that what seems 
Wagnerish in it is peculiarly the genuine Beethoven 
element, so long we cannot grant even to the hero 
of the day the right to call every other director of the 
Eroica an ass. 

What there is new in Wagner’s reproduction of 
the Froica consists, briefly expressed, in a frequent 
‘modification of the tempo” of the same movement. 
With this phrase and the second : “right conception 
of the Melos,” which is to farnish the key for the 
correct tempo, Wagner himself designates the retorm 
demanded and attempted by him in the performance 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies. There are movements 
where in fact the “dynamic monotony” so odious to 
Wagner can without injary be interrupted and en- 
livened. Such is the Finale of the Erotica, whose 
structure rests essentially upon the expanded Varia- 
tion form, 8o-¢hat for every variation of the theme a 
characteristic “modification of the tempo” is un- 
doubtedly admissable. A series of variations, played 
off in one even tempo, easily stiffens to a soulless 
formalism ; hence in jnst this movement Wagner’s 
alternating rate of time produees charming effects. 
In other passages Wagner seems to us to go too far 
with his “modifications ; ” for example, when, after 
a very quick beginning of the first movement, he 
immediately takes the second motive (dolce, 45th bar) 
strikingly slower, whereby the hearer, in the scarcely 
yet established ground mood, is bewildered, and the 
“heroic” character of the Symphony is turned aside 
into the sentimental. The Scherzo Wagner takes 
uncommonly fast, even presto,—a rash and dangerous 
undertaking even for a virtuoso orchestra. The 
faneral march sounded wenderfully beautiful, especi- 
ally the gradual dying away of the principal theme. 
The whole performance was, as wo have said, of the 
highest interest, full of fine, suggestive traits and of 
ingenious effects; yet scarcely anybody doubts, that 
these “modifications” are more of a Waguer than a 
Beethoven origin. > 

Many a bold deviation from the law on the part of 
& pecaliar and gifted person may have such a con- 
vincing show of success, that only narrow souls can 
take exception to it. But there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than to generalize a clever apercu, and to 
wish to expand a purely individual feeling into an 
absolute rule. Were Wagner’s principles “of con- 
dacting” generally adopted, it would open the door 
to an intolerable arbitrariness in such perpetual change 


of tempo ; and soon we should come to hear no 
Symphonies by Beethoven, but only freely after 


Beethoven, wearing a different aspect in every city, 
} under every conductor. 

The disagreeable tempo rubato, that masical sea- 
sickness, which spoils for us the performances of so 
many singers and vittuosos, and against which 
hitherto our orchestral performances have furnished 
a sufficient antidote, would soon seize possession of 
these also, and it would be all over with the last 
sound kernel of our public musical life. Wagner 
does the same thing with conducting as with com- 
posing: what suits jis own individual peculiarity, 
what succeeds with his entirely exceptional talent, 
must become the universal law of Art, the only true 
and valid rule. From his own extremely personal 
poet-painter-musical endowment he abstracts for him- 
self a new theory of opera which has led him to 
peculiar, brilliant ‘achievements, to compositions 
which bear their title deed in their soulful subjectiv- 
ity, and are effective because thev are Wagnerish. 
Yet Wagner does not content himself with that, but 
rejects every other opera style as a “colossal error,” 
not perceiving that his own opera style in the hands 
of anybody else will be merely caricature. So soon 
as all the opera composers compose in the style of 
“Tristan and Isolde,”’ we listeners infallibly will all 
go the madhonse; and if Wagner’s “‘tempo-modifi- 
cations” acquire unlimited control in our orchestras, 
the Kapellmeisters, violinists and wind instrument 
players will soon follow us there. 

The second part of the Concert gave us. the Vor- 
spiel to ‘Tristan and Isolde,” the ‘“Fire-charm” from 
the Walkiire, and the new Introduction to Tannhauser 
(composed for the performance in Paris). The two 
first named pieces were well known here through 
Wagner’s earlier concerts ; the third is at least partly 
new. In its first half it is identical with the well 
known Tannhauser Overture: a slow introduction 
(Pilgrim March) and Allegro; only the latter leads 
Immediately into the Venus-Berg Bacchanalia (ex- 
panded into great dimensions) on the stage, whereas 
the older overture returns to the Pilgrim March with 
richer figuration. The new prelude shows in the 
most interesting manner the uncommon progress 
which the composer has made, since the Tannhauser, 
in the thematic elaboration, in the extremest use and 
using up of the minutest motives: the whole great 
newly-added piece is woven entirely out of the old 
motives. In it the bacchantic passion is urged on to 
complete insanity, to a very Walpurgisnacht of in- 
strumentation, in stunning noise unparalleled in 
Wagner's scores. In the theatre, characteristically 
interpreted, by a voluptuous ballet and a dazzling 
mise en scéne, the effect of this music must be incom- 
parably better than in the concert room ; at any rate 
we profer this new “ Vorspiel,” opening i diatel 
and very happily into the Opera, to the old Zann- 
hauser Overture, whose conclusion, in its striving for 
effect, is, after all, only an ear-torturing transfer to 
the orchestra of Thalherg’s “playings around” 
(Umspielungen) on the pianoforte. 

Ep. Hansiick. 





Speech by Wagner. 

On the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Nibelangen Theatre at Bayreuth, Herr Wag- 
ner delivered an address, in which he described the 
aims and hopes he entertained in regard to his new 
Fest-Theatre. It ran. thus ; 





My Friends and Valued Patrons—Through you 
Tam placed in a position such as: was never before 
occupied by a composer. You believe my promise 
to establish for the Germans a theatre of their own, 
and give me the-means to erect this theatre. First 
of all a temporary edifice will serve, of which we lay 
the foundation-stone to-day. When we see each 
other again at this spot you will be greeted by this 
edifice, in whose characteristics you will immediately 
read the history of the thought incorporated in it. 
You will find merely an external shell, built with the 
most scanty material, which at most will call to your 





mind those hastily-erected festal halls that at times 





are erected im German cities, for the meetings of 
singmg and other societies, and are immediately 
pulled down after the festal days are over. But that 
which in this edifice is calculated for a Tasting ex- 
istence will he evident to you on entering. Here, 
too, you will be met by an almost perfect lack of 
decoration ; you will, perhaps, be surprised at not 
finding the ornamentation with which our ordinary 
festal halls are made pleasing. But, on the other 
hand, you will find expressed in the formation and 
arrangement of the stage, and the spaee for the audi- 
ence, a thought through the comprehension of which 
you will be at once placed in a relation to the expect- 
ed festal play, new and totally different from that 
which you have hitherto experienced on entering our 
theatres. If this effect be pure and complete, then 
further the mysterious sound of the music will pre- 
pare you for the revelation of scenic pictures, which 
will appear to you as from an ideal dream-world, 
and announce to you the whole reality of the most 
entrancing illusion that art is capable of. Here 
nothing may speak to you in mere outline, or tempo- 
rarily. So far as the artistic means extend, you 
shall have the completest offered to you, in scenic as 
well as in dramatic play. 

Such are my plans. IéI entertain confidence in 
the full success of this undertaking, I gather courage 
from the hope which has sprung up in me out of 
despair itself. I confide in the German spirit, and 
hope for its revelations, even in those spheres of our 
life in which, as in the life of our public art, it lan- 
guishes only in the most lamentable misrepresenta- 
tion. I confide before all in the spirit of German 
music, becanse I know how willingly and clear it 
lights up in our musicians so soon as the German 
Meister invokes it to life. I confide in the dramatic 
players and singers, because I know that they can be 
elevated to a new life so soon as the German Meister 
leads them from the vanity of a degrading play for 
the mere purpose of pleasing, back to the true pres- 
ervation of their high mission. I confide in our 
musicians, an@ dare to say this aloud to-day, when I 
see such a select company from various parts of our 
fatherland assembled about me, in response to my 
simple invitation. When these, in self-forgetting 
joy, send to you as festal greeting our great Beet- 
hoven’s “Wunder-Symphonie,” we van, indeed, well 
say to each other that the work which we are found- 
ing to-day will be no illusive castle in the air, though 
we musicians can only vouch to you for the truth of 
the idea to be embodied therein. 

Our undertaking has been often characterized as 
the founding of the “National Theatre in Bayreuth.” 
I am not justified in acknowledging this designation 
as valid. Where is the “nation” that erects this 
theatre? As recently the question of State support 
to the great Paris theatres was discussed in the 
National Assembly, the deputies spoke warmly for 
the further granting and even increase of the sub- 
vention, since the care ef this theatre was a matter 
essential not only to France, but to Europe, which 
was accustomed to receive therefrom the law of its 
intellectual culture. Can we imagine, for a mo- 
ment, the embarrassment and confusion that would 
arise in a German Parliament if_a similar question 
were therein discussed ? At best our theatre would 
be treated as a few years ago was our German 
Empire in our various landtags, namely, as a 
chimera. 

Built up before my soul the design of the true 
“German Theatre,” so mast I at once perceive that 
I should remain neglected, from within and without, 
if I would come with this design before the nation. 
Many think, perhaps, that what from one cannot be 
believed would be believed of many. It might 
finally succeed in bringing together an immense 
joint stock company, which should commission an 
architect to erect, somewhere or other, a magnificent 
theatre, to which could be boldly given the name of 
a “German National Theatre,” in the idea that within * 
it a German national theatrical art would soon de- 
velop. . Yon can, indeed, permit me, to whom 
you give such honor to-day, to express my great joy 
that the peculiar touch of a single individual could 
be understood and promoted, even during his life- 
time, by so many friends as your assembling here 
proves to be. . To my almost personal relation 
to you, patrons and friends, I can acknowledge the 
ground upon which will lie the foundation-stone 
that is to bear the whole edifice of our highest Ger- 
man hopes. If this edifice be at first only tempo- 
rary, it will be so in. the same sense in which for 
centuries the external form of the German nature 
was a temporary one. But it) is the nature of the 
German spirit that it builds’ from within. The 
eternal God lives assuredly within it before it builds 
the temple to his honor. And this temple shows 
externally the spirit that built it. I will call this 
stone a stone of enchantment, whose power shall re- 
jease to you the sealed secret of that spirit. It will 
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bear for the present only the merest external, whose 
aid we need ‘for that illusion, through which you will 
see into the truest reflex of life. But it is already 
firmly joined, and strong enough in future to bear 
the proudest edifice, whenever the German people 
demand, to their ewn honor, to enter inte possession 
with you. Let it be consecrated, by your love, by 
your blessing, by the deep thanks I feel toward 
‘you—te you all whe wished for me, granted, gave, 
and helped. ‘Let it be consecrated by the spirit that 
induced yon to follow my invitation ; which fills you 
with the courage te defy every scern, and to confide 
in me. 





Sir Sterndale Bennett. 


(From Punch.) 


It is but partly true that “the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men.” The world knows something 
of Sterndale Bennett, Knight, so deservedly created 
for being a composer of very considerable magnitude. 
No doubt the Queen, whe understands music, creat- 
ed that Knight with a will. A testimonial on the 
strength of the honer thus conferred on him has 
been presented to Sir Bennett, as our neighbors will 
call him, in St. James’s Hall. This testimonial 
was a scroll containing a record of subscriptions for 
a Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, and a Sterndale 
Bennett Prize, in the Royal Academy of Music. 

Everybody in the world also who knows anything, 
knows that Rerendode Bennett is a composer of the 
higher kind of music. There is music and music ; 
there are composers and composers. Some music is 
inarticalate poetry. Other music is inarticulate small 
talk and chatter. Much music, very popular for a 
time, is of a sort that would gratify a monkey hav- 
ing a musical ear. Other music, less popnlar with 
the million, but popular for all time, delights hearers 
whose mind and affections differentiate them from 
monkeys, and ally them with higher intelligences. 
In the matter of music, Sir Sterndale Bennett, like 
Mr. Disraeli in another way, is on the side, not of 
the Ape, but of the Angel. His music is such as 
the Tivine Williams, and the Divine Johns (see 
Paradise Lost) mean by music when they extol it. 
It is akin to the music which Herr Breitmann wanted 
when he said : 


“Derefore a Miserére 
Viit dou, be-ghostet, spiet 

Und vake be-raiséd yearuin, 
Also a holy feel——” 

Whereupon— 

“De biay crates dings from Mozart, 
Beethoven and Méhul, 

Mit chorals of Sebastian Bach 
Sooplime and peaudiful, 

Der Breitmann feels like holy saints, 
De tears run down his fuss; 

Und he sopped out-——.”’ 


The Breitmann sobbed out in very strong High 
Datch his sense of true Art-enjoyment. But beside 
those “crate dings” which Breitmann mentions, he 
would certainly rank the works of Sterndale Ben- 
net. Let those who have ears to hear, and souls to 
feel, but not, perhaps, schooling to understand scien- 
tifically, that nobler music, hear the Attorney-Gere- 
ral. In his discourse on presenting the Testimonial 
to its recipient, Sir John Coleridge said : — 

“Most of those who were listening to him were 
cultivated, intelligent, and critical musicians, who 
could appreciate the value of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
compositions ; but, not being a musician himself, he 
could only listen to them, feeling something of their 
grace and beauty of order—fancying, indeed, in 
some dim and distant way, that he could distinguish 
something of their scholarly character and finished 
structure ; but, nevertheless, feeling rather as a child 
towards them than as being possessed of that full 
and intelligent knowledge which belonged to those 
whom he was addressing.” 

Still, they that occupy the room of the unlearned 
in music are in no worse position to he delighted 
with. it, if they have music in their souls, than the 
analogous majority of the spectators who ale now 
crowding the Exhibition rooms of the Royal Acad- 
emy are to derive pleasure from pictares. If these 
can open their eyes, those can open their ears; and 
the technically unlearned, for the matter of that, are 
as much, and as little at a disadvantage with Sir 
Sterndale Bennett as they are with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. An unlettered swain or bampkin of nataral 
parts, unable to read Shakspeare, may, nevertheless, 
seeing Shakspeare acted, be able to understand a 
considerable some of him, as they say in New Eng- 
land. And now Shakspeare has again been men- 
tioned, it is observable that his name was introduced 
by the Attorney-General into his address on present- 
ing the Bennett testimonial :— 





“Until very lately, music in this country had not 
taken its proper place in the werld of intellect. 
‘Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Bacon, 
Newton, Flaxman and Chantrey, were amongst the 
greatest men of all countries, and their fame *was 
known to all the world. But the names of Purcell, 
Herne, and Bishop, of Boyce and Croft, and of 
Field and Onslow, in their respective schools of 
composition, were but little known or appreciated 
heyond the limits of the English empire, and beyond 
the limits of English-speaking people. It had been 
the good fortnne of Sir Sterndale Bennett to break 


} through that kind of provincialism.” 


So that now, Sir John, albeit no scientific 
musician, perceives that English music has at last 
taken its proper place in the world of intellect, and 
taken*it on a level with the works of the greatest 
men of all countries, whose fame is know? to all 
the world. One of those men is Shakespeare, and 
music has taken its place along with Shakspeare’s 
works by the good fortune of Sir Sterndale Bennett. 





Handel's Organ Concerto. 
(From the London Orchestra.) 

Among the comparatively ancient musical instru- 
ments, not one is of greater interest than the ral 
Handel organ—the organ upon which the great 
composer exhibited with felicitons execution the in- 
genious plan and melodious flow of his far famed 
organ concerto. This singular composition is natu 
rally of solicitude to the organ player, and of much 
curiosity with the amateur and the virtaoro, when it 
is remembered that Handel twice reduced himself to 
bankruptcy by his operatic speculations, and yet re- 
— himself by his organ concerto. For the last 

ght years of his life, the son of his copyist was the 
conductor of his oratorios, whilst Handel sat by him 
every now and then performing his concerto, more 
than half extemporaneous, upon the organ; and 
from the public interest excited by these perform- 
ances, he annually stored up sums of money 
which at his death proved to amount to more than 
£20,000. The opera made Handel a poor mar, the 
oratorio made him, if possible, still poorer, but the 
organ concerto turned the tide; it was the stream of 
Pactolus to the septnagenarian, gave him, for an 
organist, a sort of oceanic wealth, and annually con- 
tributed to the rosy emblazonry of his long familiar 
name. He was indisputably pre-eminent in con- 
certo playing on his favorite instrument, and it forms 
an inquiry of much interest to ascertain what was 
his concerto organ, and what his mode of playing. 
There is no concerto organ of Handel’s in the South 
Kensington Exhibition. There are the curious wind 
instruments that we meet with in the scores of his 
great contemporary, Sebastian Bach, buat no Covent 
Garden, or Lincoln’s Inn organ. And indeed it is 
not easy to unearth a curiosity of this kind. There 
was one—a perfect specimen—in the school-room of 
the well known Raine Charity at St. George’s, Rat 
cliffe Highway ; and also a small one in the Palace 
at Hampton (‘onrt. Both instruments have suffered 
from the hands of the renovators, and their peculiari- 
ties are no more. The peculiarly sharp, yet deli- 
cate, tone of the metal stop diapason has faded 
away, and the mounted cornet has no other echo than 
the charming stop invented hy Dr. Gauntlett, for the 
great organ ia St. Peter’s, Cornhill, from an effect, 
not a register, heard in the organ in the Cathedral 
at Cologne. The small metal open diapason called 
the dulciana was not known in Handel’s time, but 
there was a second sized open diapason and an octave 
(principa!) to match it; but hoth these registers have 
given way to fanciful imitations of their Teutonic 
representatives. Whether in the halls of our nobility 
there may yet remain a Handel organ may be a 
question. Possibly something of the kind may he 
yet extant in some Chapel of one of the old Catholic 
families. 

Whatever may have been this instrument as a fact, 
it fully satisfied the composer, and enabled him to 
realize his intention. Handel in his concerto never 
engaged to spiritualize the organ after the manner of 
Sebastian Bach, in the large forms of his church 


preludes and fugues Handel could not play thaty 


way, even had he directed his thoughts that way./ 
The Bach organ was a pedal organ, that of Handel 
a manual organ, and possibly of only one manual. 
On the great organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral Handel 
unquestionably was in the habit of surprising his 
auditors by the breadth and solemnity of his dia. 
pacon preludes—an exercise in sympathy with his 
early feelings, and which he left as a precious legacy 
to the metropolitan organists. No doubt Worgan 
and Rattishill each formed their school from reminis- 
cences of Handel’s larger method on the cathedral 
organ. Inthe theatre and concert room, Handel 
aimed to make himself sympathetic with the amateur 
and the virtuoso, to reproduce the phrases and ideas 


of the orchestral -concerto—the favorite passages of 
Corelli and the Italian erganists, invented for the 
display of the oboe and the violin. Handel avoided 
any impulse from the Church—any train of thought 
suggestive directly of worship. What he sought for 
was artistic effect to please the fashionable audience. 
That which he did was neither poor nor monotonous, 
heavy nor Jong; bat it had-dlear and definite form — 
bright and graceful, with a spirit all rosy and light. 
No old chant, no stiff, square antique choral—no 
Mixolydian or Phrygian Cantitena—ne chain of con- 
sonant chords imitative of the duings of the first 
masters on the organ, are to‘be met with in his con- 
certos. He condescended to play for the ladies, and 
the old church manipulator succumbed to the supple 
courtier. He was content to please, for in this way 
he replenished his exhausted exchequer, and drow 
his full house. True it is, his concerto is modelled 
on the favorite existing forms of the time; bat, 
while imitating the school, he far transcends all his 
competitors. With all its elegance and charm, there 
is grandeur and dignity, aud the all of fire and 
energy which the school would admit, he most 
liberally used up. The pathetic points, the massive, 
solemn illustrations so finely conceived and develop- 
ed by Sebastian Bach, he could not touch upon, both 
instrument and place forbade their introduction. He, 
Handel, neither wastes nor misapplies his strength ; 
the “concatenated’”’ harmonies, and the chromatic 
surprises he reserved for the auditors under the great 
dome of St. Paul’s. The marvel is that with such 
slight means he maintained such commanding 
superiority, such unfailing admiration, such universal 
sympathy. Fora very long period after his demise, 
these compositions held their great popularity, and 
made their players celebrated. And the spirit of his 
day in these concertos is yet a living fact; the con- 
certs of Handel has not passed into the catalogue 
of antique curiosities, nor into the lumber room of 
over learned and scholastic subtleties. It is not a 
question of “enduring” the Handel concerto, but 
simply one of what is the best way of producing it ? 
Shall it be in the heavy way of our modern heavy 
organs, in the sensational way of the Paris organ 
school, in the light and airy way of Handel’s own 
time, or in some (at present hidden) manner which 
shall be a faithful interpreter of the venerated giant, 
noble yet gentle, full of all comfort and much joyful- 
ness? Nothing short of a keen sense of the freedom 
and playfulness of the composition will give its real 
truth and beauty; it is not so much the music of the 
soul as the cunning of melody and modulation, 
largely aad fully developed for the gratification of 


truthfully given with this intention. It is not 
mystic, spiritualistic, nationalistic, dramatic, nor does 
it attempt delineation of character or situation. But 
it is a close train of thought and conception, and a 
long way ahead of mere mechanism, or a sensuous 
exhibition of so many organ stops. Its spirit de- 
mands an artist to interpret, and none but an artist 
can enter into its sphere, and translate the composi- 
tion in all its integrity. Its artistic excellence is as 
certain and undeniable as in the days of Handel him- 
self, for no new road has been opened to the organ 
concerto. No other pattern has been so long cherish- 
ed. The inclination to be delighted with it is as 
strong as ever; the only questions are, can it be 
played again with interest in its original light man- 
ner, or can any other way be devised which may 
afford a higher perception of its charm and beauty ? 
It is a great speciality, a criterion of a singular 
period, a remarkable relic of popular feeling, a care- 
fully wrought-up exercise of a marvellous organ 
player in what we may term the school of agility in 
his time. It would be highly interesting to give it as 
Handel played it, and on some such organ as Handel 
himself performed on. We incline to imagine any 
modern substitute would prove inefficient, and that 
its true intrinsic power and character will be best 
realized on the instrument of his day, could such or- 
gan be discovered. If in existence, it should now 
be in the International Exhibition, and some one 
found to interpret the old Handel concerto in its 
real old form and fashion. 





Gilmore’s Guns, and Handel's Fireworks 
& Music. 


In Watson’s Art Jouvnal (New York) we find the 
following attempt to shelter a piece of modern Irish- 
American claptrap under the high authority of 
Handel : 

Mr. Gilmore was not the first to make use of artil- 
lery in musical performances, as may be seen by 
the following extract from the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s 
work (pages 184-185), “Music and Morals,’ re- 





cently published from the English addition, by the 
Harpers : 


the external taste for music. And it can only be . 
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“Between the 11th of July and the 24th of Aug- 
tst, toward the close of the same year, he prepared 
the firework music, which was played at night be- 
fore the King’s palace in the Green Park. Let us 
hope that his love of noise was for once fully grati- 
fied. The music ended with the explosion of a 
hundred and one brass cannons, seventy-one six 
pounders, twenty twelve pounders, and ten twenty- 
four pounders. There was nv lack of hunting horns, 
hauthoys, bassoons, kettle drams, and side drums, 
besides bass-viols immamerable. Every one seemed 
to have been delighted ; and when the magnificent 
Doric temple, under the superintendence of that 
great pyrotechnist, the Chevalier Servardoni; went 
off with a terrific bang, it was thought success could 
g0 no farther, and the king’s library was nearly burnt 
down.” 

And who was the “he” who set all this hubbub 
agoing? It was no less a personage than Mr. G. F. 
Handel, who has acquired some reputation as a com- 
poser of oratorios. We commend the above extract 
to those who have only seen matter for ridicule in 
Mr. Gilmore’s notion of making the rude throats 
of cannon join in singing the praises of peace with 
emphasis equal to that displayed in the service of 
their maker and master, war. 


But what ground is there for supposing that the 
guns were fired at the opening of King George’s 
fireworks at the instigation of “Mr. Handel,” or that 
they formed any part of Handel’s Fireworks Music ? 
There were fireworks ; and there were cannons fired 
as signal for their commencement; and there was 
music composed by Handel, consisting of an Over- 
ture, preceding, and other pieces accompanying the 
pyrotechnical display. But what had the can- 
nons to do with the music? Here is the history of 
the affair as given by Schoelcher in his Life of Han- 
del : 


Bat it seems as if the fatignes of old age were 
unknown tohim. While he directed his perform- 
ances during the Lent of 1748, daring which he 
played every evening (as his custom was) one or 
two concertos upon the organ, he wrote the music 
for the royal fireworks, which were exhibited on 
Thursday, the 27th of April, 1749. “The machine,” 
says the Gentl gazine for this month, “was 
situated in the Green Park, 500 feet from his ma- 
jesty’s library, and represented a, magnificent Doric 
temple, from which extended two wings, terminated 
by pavilions, 114 feet in height to the top of his ma- 
jesty’s arms; 410 feet long. Invented and designed 
by the Chevalier Servandoni. Disposition of the 
firework : after a grand overture of warlike instruments, 
composed by Mr. Handel, a signal was given for the 
commencement of the firework, which opened by a royal 
salute of 10% brass ordnance, viz., 71 six pounders, 
20 twelve pounders, and 10 twenty-fonr pounders.” 

The construction caught fire, and his majestv's 
library narrowly escaped being burned. This dis 

lay of fireworks was to celebrate the peace of Aix- 
a Chapelle, which was concluded on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1748, and which pnt an end to a long war, hy 
insuring to the throne of England the inheritance of 
the Hanoverian crown. 

In addition to the overture, which was played by 
fifty six instruments, this music is divided into five 
movements—-two Allegro, one Bourée, one Siciliana, 
and two Minuets, in which are violins, violas, violon 
cellos and double basses. Below the Siviliana the 
MS bears the words “La paix,” and below the 
second Allegro, “La rejonissance.” Doubrless this 
accompanied a transparency symbolical of Pleasures, 
and the Siciliana one bearing an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Peace. Handel alwave varied the effects 
of sonority with extreme care. The Allegro of “La 
rejonissance” has this direction: — “The first time 
with trumpets, 2nd time with French horns, the 3rd 
time all together.” At the first minnet, originally 
set for “‘trombe, tympani, hautbois, viole, basscons,” 
(trampets, kettle-drams, hauthoys, viols, and has- 
soons), it is written—“ta seconda volta colli corni di 
caccia, hantbois, bassons e tympani; la terza volta 
tutti insieme and the side drams” (the second time 
with hunting horns, hantboys, bassoons, and kettle- 
drums ; the third time all together, and the side 
drums). 

People had doubtless been talking about the fifty- 
six wind instruments which were to lead this musical 
broadside. Curiosity was excited to the highest 
point. The General Advertiser of the 22nd of April, 
1749, says :—‘ Yesterday there was the brightest and 
most numerous assembly ever known at the Spring 
Gardens, Vauxhall, on occasion of the rehearsal of 
Mr. Handel's music for the royal fireworks.” The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Apri!, 1749, says :—“Fri- 
day 21, was performed, at Vauxhall Gurdens, the 
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rehearsal of the music for the fireworks, by a hand 
of 100 musicians, to an andience of above 12,000 
persons (tickets 9s. 6d.). So great a resort occasion- 
ed such a stoppage on London Bridge, that no car- 
riage could pass for three hours. The footmen were 
80 nimerons as to obstruct the passage, so that a 
scuffle ensued, in whick some gentlemen were 
wounded.” Twelve thousand persons at 9s. 6d per 
ticket would give £5,700. -Such a receipt appears 
incredible. Surely there is a printer’s error here. 
The General Advertiser puts the tickets at 2s. 6d., 
which is far more reconcilable with an audience of 
12.000 persons. Even that would bring £1,500; 
which is, after all, a good round som. 

Fireworks Music figured for a long time afterward 
in the programme of almost every concert; but 
it is not to he sunposed that it was performed with 
all the horns and trumpets of the Green Park. * 

Masicians have not so high an opinion of Fire- 
works Music as of Water Music. Walsh published 
the two works for eight instraments, and for the 
harpischord. Messrs. Lonsdale & Co. have lately 
put forward an edition of the first one for the piano, 
upon the occasion of the peace with Russia. Very 
often, on both sides of the qnarrel, wars are finished 
with a display of fireworks. Sad mockery ! 

Handel himself caused Fireworks Music to be per- 
formed at the Foundling Hospital, a few days after 
the public rejoicings of the 27th of April. “On the 
4th of May, 1749,” save Mr. Brownlow,* “he at- 
tended the committee at the hospital, and offered a 
performance of vocal and instrumental music; the 
money arising therefrom to be applied toward the 
finishing of the chapel.” This performance is thus 
alluded to in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that 
month: “Saturday, 27th.—The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with a great aumber of persons of quality 
and distinction, were at the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital to hear several pieces of vocal and instrn- 
mental music, composed by George Frederic Handel, 
Esq., for the benefit of the foundation. 1°. The 
music for the late fireworks, and the anthem on the 
peace; 2°. Select pieces from the oratorio of Solo- 
mon, relating to the dedication of the Temple; and 
3°. Several pieces composed for the occasion, the 
words taken from Scripture. and applicable to the 
charity and its benefactors. 

* Memoranda of the Foundling Hospital, 8vo, ist. | 





The Stepchild among Mozart's Operas. 

No other of Mozart’s masterpieces, not even Cost 
fan Tutte, despite its uninteresting libretto, is per- 
formed so seldom as 7domeneus. Were we to reckon 
up the number of times it has been represented in 
Germany, since its first production down to the 
present moment, we shoud be astounded at the low- 
ness of the figures forming the gross total. It was, 
therefore, most satisfactory to learn that a royal 
order had heen issued at Munich, directing the 
revival of the old opera in a manner worthy its com. 
poser. It is peculiarly appropriate in Manich, where 
it was first produced in 1781, and then disappeared 
for sixty four long years. Its second prodaction 
there, in January, 1845 appealed to an entirely new 
generation, and the present generation, also, is a 
completely new one. It was in compliance with a 
request from the Elector Karl Theodor, that Mozart 
composed Jdomenco for the Italian operatic company 
at Munich. The opera was produced by them, with- 
out any great success, on the 2Ist January, 1781. 

Mozart was then twenty four years old, with his 
sonl fall of art, love, and enthusiasm, and his 
ambition fixed apon fame and immortality—he was at 
that golden season of human life which never returns, 
and which makes even a prosaic youth a poet, if 
only for a few moments. Still it is only ont of 
respect for a great master that writers have spoken 
of the work he then wrote, and their allusions to it 
teem with remarks npon the andramatic storv, the 
accumulation of recitatives and airs, and wind up 
with the assertion that despite many heanties con- 
tained in it, this youthfal effort is not sufficiently 
matnred, and for that reason, conld never keep pos- 
session of the hoards, &c. Now let ns consider the 
subject of the drama. Idomenens is the sovereign of 
many cities in Crete, and is celebrated by Homer 
for his manliness and valor. As he is retarning 
home from Troy, he is overtaken by a storm at sea, 
and is in danger of perishing. He makes a vow 
that if the gods will rescue him and his companions, 
he will offer up to them, as an expiatory sacrifice, the 
first being he meets. He is saved, and the first 
person on whom his glance falls, as he lands, is—his 
own son. What a grandly tragic subject! It is 
hardly inferior to that of Iphigenia in Aulis. And 
what a tonal edifice has the master raised upon the 
highly tragic foundation! His work is characterize | 
by a degree of inspiration, earnestness, and sublime 
melody, reminding one of Handel and Glack, and of 





instrumental animation towering high above both, 
and even surpassing Jos. Haydn. Such instrumental 
language, glowing with all the ardor of a youthful 
and happy heart, and characterized by such original 
ingenuity, that, among all his subsequent works, oniy 
Don Juan can be placed on a level with it—suc 
language, as a matter of course, was above the 
comprehension of a period when, for instance, a 
Prati was the idol of the Italian and German 
musical public. Even Mozart’s elder rival, the Abbé 
Vogler, owed the success of his grand opera, Casior 
and Pollux, solely to the fact that, being well 
acquainted with the orchestra, which was then the 
most celebrated in Germany, he adapted himself to 
its slightest caprices, and really, and truly, wrote for 
persons who understood him as little as they under- 
stood the immortal Mozart. Thus the great com- 
poser’s first dramatic work disappeared, unapprecia- 
ted, and to be speedily forgotten, from all the 
theatres of Germany. Mozart endured the pain of 
beholding a creation, which to the last moment of his 
life, he treasured up as his special favorite in his 
heart, past by unheeded by his own generation. But 
in the case of this work it seems as thongh Fate 
would realize the old and significant German legend, 
which represents the great Emperor, armed in mail, 
and. buried in obscurity and sleep, reposing in the 
anbterranean and crystal vaults of the mountains, un- 
til the time arrives, when once more argused and 
summoned to the light of day, he shall come forward 
as the savior and deliverer of his people. In the 
interests of art it is to be hoped that the example set 
by the Theatre Royal, Munich, with respect to an 
opera so undeservedly neglected, will be followed by 
other leading theatres in Germany. When we do 
possess anything good, we ought not to consign it to 
unmerited oblivion.— German Paper. 





What is becoming of our Tenors? 


Tt has been said that modern scores ruin the voice, 
and are possibilities only for persons of a robust 
constitution. This is an irrefutable truth. Let any- 
one glance at the part of Robert the Devil, in the 
piece of that name, or at that of Raoul, in Les 
Auguenots ; the first question that suggests itself to his 
mind cannot fail to be, whether a man can have the 
temerity to attempt such a part in public. It is 
written for a Roman of the palmicst days of Rome, 
and not for the weak citizen of a nation which 
experiences great: difficnlty in raising a handful of 
soldiers every year. Each bar appears to be written 
for an instrament. There are skips of fifchs, sixths, 
octaves, and occasionaly tenths; feats of vaulting 
from the hottom to the top of the scale, as ona 
violin; examples of impregnable intonation, ren- 
dered still more difficult by the unexpected character 
of the- harmony; modalations calculated to turn 
any one’s head, as in the phrase ‘ Conquis par ma 
valenr’’(third act of Robert /e Diable) ; bits radically un- 
singable like the duet between Bertram and Robert 
(third act of Robert le Diable), phrases bearing the 
stamp of madness, like the phrase of the tenor in the 
admirable sextet of Les Huguenots, “ Et bonne 
épée ;” “ lengths ” fit to drive a man to despair ; 
fearful break neck obstacles ; “* par moi conquis; 
par moiconquis” . . . (third act ofRobert), 
anathemas like that in the second act of La Juive ; 
A’s and B's flat, to be taken brutal'v on the vowel 
i, as in the phrases in La Reine de Chypre, “ Sur le 
bord de l’abime.” What, too, shall we say of the 
couplets to France, sang by the Danphin in Charles 
VI?’ We are compelled to stop before the 
many insurmountable or perilous places conjured 
up by our memory. The extravagance of modern 
scores is an established fact. To master them would 
require an amount of musical knowledge which 
singers do not possess, an amount of skill and of 
tact, which can be attained only by a long and intell- 
igent study of the vocal art. | Even when all this has 
been accomplished, there still remains a problem to 
be solved, the problem, namely, of physical strength. 
There is no means of shuffling with that. Where 
physical strength is wanting, abstract knowledge 
avails but little ; consequently,dramatic singing is in an 
inextricable difficulty, and modern opera is the 
worker of its approaching ruin. 

It will be objected that the operas of Gluck, Grétry, 
and of Méhul were not more easy to sing, and that 
our tenors are not found to be marvels when they 
sing in an old score. It is perfectly certain they are 
not. We even feel inclined to maintain, that an air 
like that in Zémire et Azor (“ Du mome®nt qu’or 
aime”) requires higher talent than many a number 
in La Reine de Chypre. But this is not exactly the 
question. A character is difficult according to the 
qualities of style, sentiment, and mimetic power 
which must be devoted to it. At any rate, in eld 
0 , an artist is not stopped by any material im- 
possibility, against which all human genias is atterly 
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powerless. Serious study, great perseverance, and 
good sound taste, strengthened by the counsels of 
criticism, are sufficient to enable an artist to acquit 
himself honorably in a well-writen part. But no 
study avails prot A if physical strength be wanting. 
No one in the world can endow a tenor with lungs if 
he has none; no human power can save him from 
the state of exhaustion into which he falls, after he 
has been only two hours vociferating, exerting him- 
self, and tearing his larynx, as well as every other 
vocal organ. 

The history of the modern stage is distinguished 
by a fact that has escaped no one’s notice: nearly all 
composers work with a view to bring out the peculiar 
gifts of a certain singer, who, in his turn, makes the 
piece. But this is not all. They endeavor to turn 
to account, not only his good qualities, but also his 
defects and natural imperfections. The result is, 
that the poem and the music are really the very 
humble servants of any singer enjoying a certain 
reputation. We saw this sufficiently during the 
entire career of Meyerbeer. The care that great man 
displayed about his singers was something which de- 
fies description. He died without having found, for 
his Africaine, the rare bird he had been seeking 
with such desperate tenacity. The papers laughed 
enough at the distances he travelled, the treasures he 
found, and the disappointments he underwent. No 
one took more pains than he did to pave the way for 
the success of a work. He relied upon a singer as 
upon Providence. He forgot that a work of merit 
ought, above all things, to be strong in itself, and to 
triumph independently of machinery, scenery, tricks, 
and attacks of hoarseness. 

This example of the great master proves only too 
plainly that singers substitute their individuality for 
the genius of the musician. The latter acts too 
liberally to them in his work. He reckons too much 
upon an exceptional voice. It is the story of the 
English authors writing for the comedian Foote— 
who had a wooden leg—pieces that could not be 
acted by those who were unlucky enough to be quite 
whole. - In Italy, again, actors have been engaged 
expressly to play the parts of one-eyed or lame men. 
Our readers may brand our assertion as absurd, but 
we beg to tell them that people do not act otherwise 
in France. 

When anyone says to a singer: “ You will sing 
such and sucha part, which goes up to C sharp, 
and you will make that C sharp vibrate through the 
house, because Tamberlick did so before you,” he is 
certainly inposing on the artist an anomaly analo- 
gous to that of the wooden leg. Nay, more ; the 
artist would be better able to undergo the amputatiou 
of a limb than to find in his larynx aC sharp that 
does not exist there.—Le Guide Musical. 





What the Chorus thinks of itself. 


[As divulged by the Reporter of the Advertiser, June 21]. 


Just before the festival a well-known Boston or- 
ganist remarked that this festival would be either the 
last attempt of the kind, or a beginning of a long se- 
ries of great musical gatherings. On the stage of 
the Coliseum the opinion seems to prevail that this 
festival is not by any means the last of its race. Mu- 
sical gatherings of-every style and size are likely to 
be given through the country from time to time. If 
no one else starts them the choir will get them up 
for their own gratification and amusement. To sit 
with the harmonious throng, to see thousands of cul- 
tivated men and women around one rise and sing 
with enthusiasm and careful attention, is an experi- 
ence as peculiar as it is delightful. A seat among 
the tenors and near the sopranos, where both sexes 
can be seen, gives some new aspects of American 
life. Nor is this all. A seaton the stage gives an 
inside view of the performance and explains many 
things not understood by the audience. The chorus 
even thinks that it has discovered. some things which 
have escaped the attention of some of the most astute 
critics, and that these points are of great practical 
value. Whether or not these discoveries are of so 
muck importance as the chorus thinks, we shall leave 
it for our readers to decide, having given the great 
chorus all the space it asks for in which to express 
its views. That they are entertaining we are sure; 
that we or any other critical journal should entirely 
coincide in its opinions we think the chorus too good- 
natured and reasonable to ask. If our estimate of it 
were not so high, we should certainly decline its re- 
quest to be heard at such length. 

First of the choir. Frankly, the chorus says, we 
think there are too many of us This is not a new 
idea, but we wish it understood that the chorus know 
it only too well. We think the next Festival choir 
should not exceed ten thousand.* As we number 
twenty thousand we wish to come on separage days. 


* Say three thousand.—Ep. 








One-half on one day, the rest another time. We all 
intend to come, but we know our own weakness, and 
we will submit to any arrangement that will enable 
us to do ourselves justice. Twenty thousand can 
sing a slow psalm together, but one-half of our seats 
are exceedingly poor, and so far from the conductor 
that in concerted music the parts are confused and 
we spoil our own efforts. To sit among the red- 
booked multitude and see their earnestness, pride 
and sweet-tempered good nature under trial, is as en- 
tertaining as it is instructive. Breezes of indigna- 
tion, gusts of mild petulancy, ripples of merriment 
and solemn calms of seriousness sweep over the ex- 
citable company quickly. A spirit of unrest some- 
times appears, and at other moments the sopranos 
are almost tearful, and the tenors grim and dejected. 
It has never been our experience to witness so much 
emotion among so many people. They rise to heights 
of aspiring resolve and duty, and are provoked at 
trifles. Taken as a whole they seem what they are 
—a refined, serious, cultivated and enthusiastic set 
of people—a worthy assembly of representative 
Americans, It is plain they seem a trifle proud, and 
a little dissatisfied. Proud that they have done so 
well under their many discouragements,.and vexed 
at the mismanagement of some of the leaders. They 
seem a trifle hurt at their treatment, and supremely 
happy that they have done so well at times. They 
know they have failed, and they know how and why 
it happened. With the most loyal feelirigs towards 
the projectors of the festival, and thankful to them 
for affording them so much pleasure, they still ven- 
ture to hold a few opinions of their own on the mat- 
ter. 


To warn future festivals of the rocks and shoals 
we have stranded upon, we point out :— 

First, the organ. We do not like it. It seldom 
helps us. It is too loud and distracting. We like 
its ponderous bass (wood, not reeds), as it gives us 
confidence. Beyond this we do not care for it. Its 
tone is too reedy and “mixture” like. Then, the 
organist has not always helped us. The organ does 
not give us our parts in every place as they are writ- 
ten, nor does it follow the light and shade as quickly 
or carefully as do the singers, and we are rapidly los- 
ing confidence in it. This is plainly shown in the 
ease with which the unaccompanied four-part song 
was performed. Once or twice, as in ‘Yet doth the 
Lord,” the organ, instead of trying to assert itself, 
becomingly took its proper position of mere accom 
paniment, and at the close there was a sense of grati- 
fied satisfaction at the performance. On some occa- 
sions the choir have sat down in a most unhappy 
state of mortification and disgust, for which the or- 
gan has been often to blame. 


Next, the rehearsals. Here the choir is no doubt 
at fault. We cannot help it, and respectfully urge 
that we have our daily bread to win, and cannot give 
our whole day to the festival. We have paid our 
own way, and rehearsed night alter night for months, 
and we think if we are rightly handled” we can do 
fairly well without the morning rehearsal. ~ 


This leads to another important matter. The per- 
formance of ‘God save the Queen” was a mortify- 
ing failure. We know it, and we know why and 
how it happened. Never was there a choir more 
dead in earnest to do its best than assembled that 
day. Each had a book containing printed directions 
for the performance of each line. The conductor 
rises and at once violates the rules. The printed 
rules say the organ is to give the signal to rise. 
Our leader beckons us, and we scramble up in mor- 
tified confusion, and the prelude starts. At the 
marked place the choir and organ come in with pre- 
cision. Atonee we are treated like children, and 
bid he sifent, and the New York critics laugh and 
sneer at the failure. Now we are utterly at sea, and 
the rest of the performance goes into history a 
wretched fiasco. Who's fault is it? Not ours, cer- 
tainly. It may be urged that we should have at- 
tended the morning rehearsal. Perhaps so, bat if 
every one from gray-haired baseo to youngest alto 
had been in the rehearsal seats, it would have been a 
failure if the conductor had violated the printed di- 
rections in the books. If this had happened once we 
would say nothing. It happened several times, and 
each time the twenty thousand ladies and gentlemen’ 
were compelled to bear the blame of failures they 
did not bring about. Ina choir of twenty hundred 
it is possible to change the style of performance ; 
among twenty thousand, impossible. 

Next we think it a great mistake to change the 
leader. Give us one conductor through every choral 
number. We learn to know his every sign, and 
learn to rely on him. Few people in the audience 
can understand the sense of uncertainty and positive 
alarm that spreads over the choir at sight of a new 
leader. We admire Mr. Paine, and we have re- 
hearsed his splendid music with care and pleasure, 
‘ 





yet hundreds of sopranos were ready to with 
vexation at their failure to attack the first ‘line. 
They had been taught 'to watch for a certain sign to 
sing. The strange conductor was not understood, 
and the piece fell dead. Under Zerrahn it would 
have been a triumph for us and the talented com- 
poser. Mr. Tourjee, Mr. Keller, and Franz Abt 
command our respect and affection everywhere, ex- 
cept when on one six feet of boarding, and that is 
the conductor’s platform. Great composers, fine 
musicians, no doubt, but they were new to us. Two 
of them we had never seen before. They did not 
know our ways, and we understood not theirs, and 
the result was very sad. 

Finally, we think the incessant performance of the 
“Anvil Chorus” a blunder. The best of music be- 
comes tiresome, and if it is poor—Heaven help us! 
The opera music we object to altogether. It may be 
very fine to have the chorus read it at sight, but we 
don’t care to do it often. As for the bells, cannon, 
and big drum, we like them not. One of these fine 
musical days the long-suffering choir will rise in 
good-natured rebellion and put the dreadful things 
out of joint. Lastly, let us never be asked again to 
sing songs in mass. Choral and concerted sacred 
music is our only forte. In it we can succeed—in 
anything else we are very unhappy, and we know it. 
As for the hymn at the close of each day’s perform- 
ance, we do not care for it. We are too tired and 
anxious to get home to spend another moment in our 
huge, hot, and noisy hall. 

This is not the last festival. We are coming again 
in smaller numbers, and we want to see these gather- 
ings made a permanent success. Give the choir a 
chance, treat them with respect, print the music 
months beforehand, and make no changes or addi- 
tions, and give us one leader,—and if Mr. Gilmore, 
or any one else, wants to gather a choir of fifty 
thousand he can easily do so. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, June 22. Tnueropore Tomas 
gave his benefit concert at the Central Park Garden, 
on Thursday evening, June 20th. For the edifica- 
tion of your Boston readers I will state that he did 
not have a grand orchestra of ‘‘1,000 accomplished 
musicians,” nor was he assisted by a trained chorus 
of 17,000 picked voices—neither was there any ten- 
acre shed specially constructed for the occasion : 
though I have no doubt that such a proceeding 
would have been eminently sensible and proper. He 
did have, however, an excellent orchestra of 60 per- 
formers, and the following programme : 


Maroh. Tannhduser............0.ecee ceeeeeee Wagoner. 
Overture. Night in Granada. ‘ 

Waltz. Rudolfs-Klaenge. .... bs 
Fantasie, for Clarinet. ........... 0... cece eens Spadina. 
Mr. L Schneider. 

Selections from ‘The Flying Dutchman,” First time, 
Wagner. 
Overture. Coriolanus. Op. 62..............Beethoven. 
Concerto No. 1, E flat, Adagio and Rondo. .... Paganini. 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 






Symphonic Poem. Orpheus. First time.......... Liszt. 
Selections from “William Tell.” First time. ...... Rossini. 
Quadrille. Nuss-Koacker, First time ......... Kiicken. 
Waltz. Wiener Fresken. ..............0.eeeeee Strauss, 
Galop. Japanese. New... ........6..eeeees A. E. Pease. 


Had Mr. Thomas held direct communication with 
the clerk of the weather he could not have selected - 
a better evening—for, as the long scorching after- 
noon drew to a close, and a welcome breeze blew up 
from the bay, people seemed to gravitate naturally 
to the cool and pleasant gardens. The only diffi- 
culty seemed to be—to prevent the crowd from 
being too great—for Mr. Thomas’s personal popular- 
ity is such that doubling the usual price of admission 
seemed to increase, rather than diminish, the attend- 
ance. 

At 8.30 every table in the salle des concerts and in 
the garden outside was taken and every place oc- 
cupied. Those who came later had to he content 
with a promenade in the garden path until some rest- 
less sitter left his chair—an event of almost constant 
occurrence, for hereevery one wanders at his own 
sweet will—or, what is the same of course, the will 
of a lady whom he escorts ; for, do not imagine, O 
men of Athens, that this is merely a beer drinkihg 
place, frequented mainly by the sterner sex: at least 
half the audience was composed of ladies. 
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The conductor was evidently in the best of mood. 
In front of his desk huag a beautiful garland of 
lilies; above him the crystal chandeliers chimed 
gaily, swayed by the river breeze. From his cheer- 
ful demeaner one would not have guessed that three 
sonnets had recently been written to him; yet there 
they were, printed on the second leaf of the pro- 
gramme, for every one to read. He seems, somehow, 
to be en rapport with hearers, as well as with orchestra. 
Even when his audience relapses into barbarism on 
the subject of encores, he quietly but firmly controls 
them. I have seen him—under circumstances al- 
most as trying as the famous charivari at the Cirque 
Napoleon, when Pasdeloup nearly broke his baton in 
frantic rage—leave the stand and quietly take a seat 
in a corner of the orchestra, remaining there until he 
had carried his point. 

The music was fine in every respect ; each selection 
was perfectly rendered by the orchestra; and during 
the intermissions a military band stationed in the 
garden played some very good music :—an arrange- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” (Lieder ohne 
Worte), among other pieces. Mr. Listemann re- 
ceived an encore for his fine rendering of Paganini’s 
difficult concerto. 

The popularity of these garden concerts continues 
undiminished, and a season of somewhat similar 
entertainments has begun at Terrace Garden, with 
Ad. Neuendorff as conductor. 

T notice an editorlal query in your columns as to 
whether the “playing upon” the anvils by the fire- 
men at the Jubilee is to be done “through hose-pipe.” 
In that case I recommend that the anvils first be 
made red hot: the result would be an appropriate 
comment on the entire Jubilee. A. A. C. 


Dwight’s Yournal of | Music, | 
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The Lesson of the Former Jubilee. 











” We do not propose to enter upon any criticisms in . 


detail of the present, the “ World’s Peace” Gilmore 
Tubileo, antil it is all over. Of course there have 
been some very pleasant features about it. The 
“Coliseum” in itself is almost a miracle of skill and 
energy and beauty ; the animated spectacle of nearly 
20,000 performers at one end, and sometimes almost 
as many awditors or spectators facing them—though 
frequently the number has been hardly half that; 
the splendid playing ot the French, the Prussian, 
and the Aastrian Bands, with interchange of 
international courtesies in the shape of “Hail 
Columbia,” and “Yankee Doodle,” “God Save the 
Queen,” the “Marseillaise,” &c., day after day, 
amid wild enthasiasm and wavtng of white handker- 
chiefs,—for this is open-air music and could be heard, 
as nothing else could half as well; the grand or 
beantiful effects of some of the chorus singing, 
mostly limited to the plain Chorals in long, even 
notes, (and even this would have been better by a 
fifth part of the number, in a hall not seating more 
-than 5,000 listeners) ; the telling power and sweet- 
ness, richness of Mme. Peschka Leutner’s voice, and 
more or less of Mme. Rudersdorff's (though both 
would have s.ng to more advantage in a common 
hall ;—best of all, since it was infinitely the best 
programme and by far the best performed of all the 
vocal work, the production of “Israel and Egypt” by 
the selecter choir of from twelve to fourteen hundred 
voices—although this was only for the few apprecia- 
tive ones who were well seated; apen five sixths of 
thagaudience it was thrown away, the noise of rest- 
less feet all over the great board palace sadly inter- 
fering with any calm and frnitful attention on the 
part of the rest: these and some other features, not 





to speak of the beauty of the weather, the admirable 
ventilation of the great building, and the contagious 
exhilaration of a whole community on pleasure bent, 
made it worth one’s while, since the Jubilee was in 
the midst of us, to put onesself within its influence 
once or twice, if not oftener. 

Nor have we ever denied that some considerable 
good may incidentally result from it, vain glorious, 
uncalled for, forced upon us, and fallacious as the 
project in itself has always seemed and does still 
seem to us. An all-wise Providence, making us 
“build better than we knew,” takes care that there 
shall be no great stir without some good resulting 
from it: doe not the world owe something to the two 
Napoleons? Our readers will remember that we 
reviewed the Jubilee of 1869 in as generous and 
candid a spirit as was possible to one frankly an un- 
believer from the first,—and to the last. We took all 
pains to note and give full credit for each trait, each 
instance of grand or beautiful effect, of excellence in 
musical selection or in rendering, for the inspiring 
influence of the scene and the vast presence of sym- 
pathetic numbers, for the wonderful oxample of good 
order, for crganizing skill and energy, for the im- 
pulse imparted to the formation of choral societies 
throughout the country, and for the putting of such 
marked emphasis upon Music, the printing it as it 
were in such big characters, that thousands, most in- 
different to the art before, began to feel a marvellous 
respect for it. But after frankly and fully (we fear 
too glowingly) making all these admissions, we none 
the less took care never to confess ourselves con- 
verted to the essential worthiness of the huge scheme 
in itself, or of the source, the spirit whence it sprang. 
We took care, after as before, to give it as our honest 
and deliberate conviction that the Jubilee was not a 
fit thing to be done,—at all events not a fit thing to 
repeat. And now, if we read the signs aright, 
now that this second Jubilee is half through (pro- 
nounced in its advertisements and by all the Press 
“the grandest series of musical successes which the 
world has ever known,”—for this is the heyday of 
exaggeration), now we make bold to predict, that 
the practical comment furnished by this second 
Jubilee upon the first, will prove that first conviction 
to have been mainly right. A short time will deter- 
mine. Not a few days or weeks perhaps, but a few 
months or a season; we must allow some time for 
the intoxication to sleep itself off (when we shall 
find how largely it has been prodaced by noxious 
artificial stimulants, such as unscrupulous advertise- 
ment puffery, appeals to vanity or interest, &c.). 
Then the commanity will come to its senses, and 
survey the whole field calmly ; then the real sober 
comments of the wise and thoughtful, unheard pub- 
licly amid so much newspaper clamor, but heard 
every hour and everywhere in private both before and 
during the whole festival, will have caught up with 
the lightning speed of the newspaper which gives its 
utterances power for the time being, and the great 
monster will be weighed in scales good for all time. 
It is impossible to judge the doings of the Coliseum 
in the Coliseum ; who thinks of music under the 
Fourth of July excitement of “Hail Coiumbia’ and 
the Marseillaise and hospitable enthusiasms towards 
Bands from England, Germany and France? A 
stronger love, for the time being, than the love of 
music, is the inspiring genius there. Reports made 
up in the Coliseum, and flashed over a thousand 
telegraphic wires from that central “Press Room,” 
may make impressions for a day throughout the 
land ; but they cannot create opinion, which is a 
plant of slower growth. Nay, we have got to wait 
for all this factitions excitement to subside—much 
of it ignorant and honest—before we can get at a 
true account of facts, on which to base opinions. 

Bat we are wandering beyond our purpose, which 
was only, for the present, a brief apology for re- 
producing here, before we undertake to weigh the 





present jubilee, the actual last result and summing 
up of the criticism we published after the jubilee of 
1869. This portion of our remarks seems to have 
been overlooked by many, who have not been siow 
to charge us with inconsistency, in that, having (as 
it seemed to them) been so much carried away and 
almost “converted” by the first jubilee, in spite of 
all our fears about it, we now revive the old fears 
and objections to the present repetition of it “with 
improvements.” Mr. Gilmore, especially, in that 
wonderful “History” of his,—the huge book in 
which he abuses us and every one who did not sym- 
pathize with his strange project, and in which he 
complains to St. Cecilia of the great wrong done to 
her by anybody’s not accepting him as her prime 
minister on earth, publishes his own secret prayer 
verbatim (!), rhapsodizes about “O Longfellow! 
Longfellow! ”, and indulges in more pages of per- 
sonality, of maudlin, rancid sentimental rhetoric than 
his best admirer could hardly have the stomach 
to wade through,—Mr. Gilmore, in that phenomenal 
Book, which never flashed on our benighted eyes till 
yesterday, cites the sentences in which we dwelt upon 
the good side of the Jubilee as a complete recanta- 
tion of our original objections to it, while he most 
disingenuously neglects to append what followed, and 
here follows : 


The success of the Jubilee was unique ; let it remain unique, 
exceptional. It were a foolish ambition that would attempt 
to reproduce it. To regard it as the initiation of a new order 
of things in music, to seek henceforth to bring such vast ex- 
ceptional cceasions into the regular order of the seasons with 
“the sweet return,” &c., were a rash way to read the lesson of 
this singular experience. The truth is, the Peace Jubilee was 
entirely an alou jon, ambi in its charact 
and motive: not strictly musical, not strictly national and 
patriotic. Its success was as an occasion of an unexampled 
kind. The fact that it had been engineered and managed so 
as to interest so many in it, that such vast amount of energy 
had got employed in it,—that of itseif made it inspiring. As 
for Music, the wonder was it went so well ; but no really mu- 
sical person undertakes to compare it as a musical experience, 
either for beauty or for grandeur, or for quickening appeal to 
heart and soul, with many a Festival or Concert on a smaller 
seale. Music, as such, is not helped by such vast multiplica- 
tion of means and numbers. We know this now if we did not 
before. Exceptions, beautiful, peculiar effects noticed now 
and then, only prove the rule. The success of the Festival 
was something swt generis ; it was the realization of a remark. 
able and memorable event, in which music played a part, but 
hardly the chief part. Indeed so much of the music went un- 
heard, that it might almost be left out of the account in try- 
ing to define the marvellous experience. Probably it will be 
some time before any one will arrive at a clear definition of 
the gigantic, brilliant, singular phenomenon. 

We say this, because our attempt to do full justice to the 
Festival has been by many quite misconstrued ; our generous 
allowance for all the good we could sincerely find in it, musi- 
cally, and for the impulse whieh it gives to music as a popu- 
lar pursuit and interest, has been held up in taunt and tri- 
umph asa confession of error, a reluctant conversion to the 
policy of musical performances upon a ‘‘monster’’ scale of 
numbers, We beg to say, that we are not at all converted to 
that notion; that the Jubilee has not at all reconciled us to 
the idea that musical effects, musical edification or enjoyment, 
may be enh d by the bling of a whole Nation of per- 
formers and listeners under one roof, (For, to carry out the 
ambitious aim consistently, it will not do to stop at 50,000; 
nfillions must come in, must meet and sing, and hear and 
shout, all in one place, asone.) A ‘National’ musical Jubi- 
lee, to our mind, would be one that should extend through- 
out the Nation, and have its seat, here, there, everywhere, in 
all the towns and cities, in all the halls and temples. It is a 
small representation of thirty millions of people that can be 
concentrated in one ‘‘Coliseum,”’ were it thrice as big as Mr. 
Gilmore’s. Then again, musically, we are still convinced (and 
80 we believe is every sane musical person), that twenty festi- 
vals in twenty places, each with 500 performers, would be a 
finer thing and give twenty times more pleasure than the 
congregation of 5( ,000 in one spot trying to listen to 11,000. 

Cheerfully admitting, then, that the Festival socially was 
an experience worth living for ; that musically, even, the re- 
sult was better than the plan intrinsically; and that it did 
much incidental good (as all great movements do in some way) 
by awakeniug enthusiasm among singers, calling new choral 
societies into being, and filling thousands of people with a new 
respect fog music,—still we must maintain, the real lesson of 
it is: Be not ambitious to achieve the biggest thing in music : 
be content wirh doing well that which is more easily practica- 
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ble ; quality before quantity, and of the latter only so much 
as is sufficient for the former, a limit felt for and discovered 
long ago. We read of threatened rival imitations, of plans in 
other cities to get up Jubilees on a still bigger scale, eclipsing 
Boston. But we presume these do not hail from serious 
sources. We should deprecate the fashion. Nor do we think 
it probable, with all the triumph, that the same thing will be 
tried again in the same way. Rather will it prompt to more 
moderate and rational experiments, to bona fide Musical Fes- 
tivals, in which whole works, as Oratorios, can be performed, 
and no power wasted in attempts to magnify beyond the laws 
Of nature, physical and human. The Philharmonic Society in 
New York, we hear, propose to have a festival. That is the 
right sort of body for a musical festival to proceed from ; and 
the object which it is to serve is also musical, within the 
sphere of Art, namely, to build a music hall. We trust they 
will forego, as unworthy of a society of artists, all childish 
ambition to eclipse Mr. Gilmore’s Jubilee ; that they will en- 
ter into competition, ifat all, with our last Handel and Haydn 
Festival, or even with the festivals of Birmingham and Dis- 
seldorf and Frankfort ; artistic emulation, rather than sensa- 
tional. Wequite concur with our eontemporary the N. Y. 
Weekly Review, in the hope that what they do will be “in 
strict accordance with the dictates of true musical art and 
modern civilization, which, in musical matters, are, not to 


though it has sung some things splendidly and with spirit ; 
but it has generally been weak, uneven, fitful, and at timés 
sadly astray. Many ofthe chorus-singers make the organ re- 

«sponsible for their faftings ; and, annoying as the instrument 
with its brazen, blatant voice and falsity of tone has been to 
the audience, the apology can be easily accepted. Then the 
change of conductors has been a source of annoyance to them. 
With not sufficient rehearsal to make them acquainted with 
the peculiarities of each, and the immense distance, which de- 
prives the majority of a close following of the baton, the wen- 
der is that they are ever The unev of the 
chorus has been attributed to the fact that many of the sing- 
ers have given their tickets for a day's entrance, to friends who 
were unable to sing g@ note. The whole thing is too gigantic. 
and unwieldly for good effects, and seem only calculated for 
band performances and patriotic selections. The sound is lost 
in the vastness of the building, and the combined force pro- 
duces much less volume than was anticipated. 

Musically the Jubilee is not an entire success, as could hard- 
ly have been expected ; but the idea of drawing so many of 
the world’s best musicians together for friendly and harmoni- 
ous intercourse, is a grand one, and must work happy results 
in the organization of musical societies over the country, for 
the study of the best works. Then the idea that music is, for 
the time being, the uppermost [?] thought of both worlds, is a 
progressive one, and the broad, generous feeling towards all 
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expand, but to concentrate. Let us have an hestra of 
about 200 picked men; a chorus of 750 members; only the 
best music, and plenty of rehearsals. This will do far more 
for the advancement of musical culture than large masses, in- 
sufficient rehearsals, and poor music.” 





Fs The Musical Festival. 


Here is one view of the Jubilee, evidently an 
honest one, and very natural for any unprejudiced 
and not particularly musical outsider. And from its 
standpoint,—happily not that of one so placed that 
he must, nolens volens,know too much of the great 
scheme and its author and of the means by which 
it has been worked up,—we must admit it is a rea- 
sonable view. We wish it all the acceptance of 
which it is worthy, and therefore we make the follow- 
ing extracts from the Worcester Palladium of this 
week : 


It is perfectly immaterial whether the Jubilee originated in 
the brain of Gilmore, was a echeme developed by ——, —— 
and others for mercenary purposes, or was an unselfish dem 
onstration of the people jubilant over universal peace. It is 
sufficient if the great musical festival has been and now is de- 
veloping a Jove for the teat of the sci in the breast of 
every man, woman and child in ourold New England homes, 
is teaching our musical people their defects by enabling them 
to witness the accomplishments of older and better artists 
than they are, and above all by inspiring us all with that 
brotherly love for all the nations of the earth and enabling us 
to exhibit to their representatives our kindest feelings and 
sympathy. Men never cast aside hostilities so quickly as 
when they sing together. Music is the companion of love and 
not ofenmity. If the Jubilee has accomplished in any meas- 
ure these results, ithas done more than the diplomatists of 
our day have done, and has added a new bond of union to the 
sisterhood of the nations. The more common interests we 
have. the nearer do we come to each other; and so is it with 
nationalities. Frenchmen forget neither friends nor enemies. 
When the French band came forward through the great cho- 
tus to the platform, and cheer upon cheer told its members of 
its welcome, there was re-kindled in their breasta the fire 
which burned in the most glorious days of their native land, 
and as the great Marseillaise was sung the enthusiasm of both 
singers and audience rose to such a tumult of expression as 
has seldom if ever been wit don any ion of our his- 
tory. Every note of that hymn was wafted over the ocean to 
the land so lately covered with carnage and drenched with 
blood, telling our sympathy and cheering the down-hearted. 
England might have looked with more favor on our claims for 
damages had she first witnessed the joyous welcome of her 
representatives at the great Jubilee ; and Prussia will learn 
and ber the wel she has received with pleasure. It 
is the token of our desire for peace with all the world. Long 
after the Jubilee has ceared will the music there sung be 
echoed and re-echoed all over our land, and it will inspire a 
musical taste ofa higher order than has been our wont to cul- 
tivate. Nearly every little village in New England has its 
band, which will be improved by the example of its superiors. 
Our brass bands are all brass, and productive of much noise 
and little music. The causes of this are the signal want of 
reed instruments in their make up, and the lack of skill to 
play satisfaetorily. Our promenade concerts in the parks will 
be made better by the examples recently furnished us, and 
our music will be everywhere greatly improved. 


The great chorus, for the most part, has proved a failure; 











mankind which it inspires, is well worth kindling. 

The concerts have thus far introduced the English, French, 
and German Bands, all of which sustained the splendid repu- 
tation they have always enjoyed ; and each has received a per- 
fect ovation on their , the di and chorus 
evincing the wildest enthusiasm. Strauss has fascinated every 
one with his admirable waltzes, and bis own peculiar lead of 
the orchestra, and their music has been one of the most satis- 
factory performances of the Jubilee. Mme. Leutner is one of 
the world’s great singers, and unb ded enthusi has 
greeted herat every appearance. Her voice is a gloriogs one; 
clear. telling and resonant; wonderfully flute-like in its char- 
acter, and of the purest quality ; she reached Gin alt with 
perfect ease, and sustains it with clearness. Her voice reaches 
with fullness, the remotest corner of the Coliseum, even in its 
softest tones ; her execution is wonderful, and she sings with 
perfect freedom and ease. Great efforts ought to be made to 
secure her for performance in the Music Hall, before her re- 
turn to Europe ; as well as the pianists, who are otherwise go- 
ing back to Europe, with their rare abilities comparatively un- 
known ; for piano solos in the Coli are absurdities ; and 
4 pianist’s efforts unapprec jated. The ambitious desire to ad- 
vertise a certain piano-forte should not compromise the repu- 
tation of such great artists, who could not with their limited 
knowledge of the extent of the Coliseum foresee the disadvan- 
tageous results. fie | 














Tuose Names! In the London Orchestra, of 
June 7, we find the following : 

It may not be amiss to recapitulate the chief features of the 
Boston Musical Festival, which opens on the 17th inst., and 
continues until the 4th July. Amongst the members of the 
acting committee are Ilenry W. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendall Holmes, and James Ru asell Covell [!] 
and the chairman is William B. Washburn, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. The orchestraand band will number 40,000 vocal 
and instrumental performers. 

We beg leave to assure our London contempo- 
rary that the “Active Committee” of the Jubilee is 
composed of a very different sort of men from 
Emerson and Longfellow, and that these and many 
more distinguished gentlemen, whose names have 
been officially announced as “General Committee” 
of this huge affair, are innocent of all participation 
in it. Why was it not announced that Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Longfellow, &c., would sing solos at the Festi 
val, or play on the trombone? It would be quite as 
foreign to their nature, as to engage in the manage- 
ment of a musical occasion, especially a Gilmore 
Jubilee. The announcement of that Committee, 
comprising a couple of hundred of the most distin- 
guished names in this community, of pocts, states- 
men, men of letters, &c., was a snare and a delusion. 
At least twenty of these gentlemen have personally 
assured us that their names were used in this way 
without their own knowledge or consent. On the 
“Musical Committee,” also, figure the names of 
several of the leading musical characters of Boston, 
who from the first have had no feelings but of strong 
antipathy to the whole project. This pablishing of 
long lists of Committees, without leave, is one of 
the shrewd advertising dodges in which the average 





jubilee brain is wonderfully fertile. 


| 





Swallows Homeward Flying. 


Mme. CamILia Urso, our admirable virtuosa of 
the violin, who has been making a decided mark in 
the best London concerts, writes us that she proposes 
to return to thé United States in August. It is her 
intention to give a few classical concerts, in Boston, 
which our readers will look forward to with real 
interest. 

The month of August will bring back also to the 
Eastern States the favorite pianist, ANNA MEHLICg 
who has been having a most successful concert season 
in California and Oregon. 

Still earlier (in July) ourgrand basso, Mr. Mrron 
W. Warner, whg has risen to a place among the 
foremost Oratorio and Concert singers in England, 
will revisit these scenes, where he has been too long 
missed. 


Grorce L. Oscoop. The Evening Post prints 
the following extract from a private letter from Ber 
lin : 

I went yesterday evening to Osgood's concert in 
the Sing-Akademie, and a very beautiful one it was. 
The applause was enthusiastic, and I must say that 
I think his singing is perfect. It is true his voice is 
not very powerful—but then I understand that 
neither was Mario’s, nor is Sims Reeves‘s—and the 
toneof it so delicions, and his management of it is 
so beautiful, that the very delivery of it is an addi- 
tional charm. His method is purity itself. Then 
he is all soul! What more can one ask? It is 2 
most peculiar voice, ard such a one as I never heard. 
There is a pathos and at the same time an uncon- 
scious innocence that goes right to the heart. Ther 
there is such a touch of nature in it. He sings with 
the same spontaneity as the nightingales do that I 
hear in the dead of night in Prince Albrecht’s gar- 
den over the way. He is full of poetry and passion. 
Every song was a pearl, and I hardly knew which I 
preferred, as they were all new to me. good is 
going home for the summer, with his flower-like wife 
and little child, and will return in the autumn to fil? 
his engagement in Germany. [not so]. If he sings in 
America I shall be very anxio 8 to know what will be 
thought of him. I almost fear he will not be gener: 
ally appreciated, on account of the very exquisite- 
ness of his art. He is a matchless ballad-singer, and 
I trust that among his selections will be some with 
which our people are familiar, otherwise his audience 
will not be able to compare him with others, and’ to 
judge him fairly. Here, he is very apt to make up 
his programmes entirely from Gluck, Mozart, Han- 
del, Mendelssohn, Franz Schubert, Schnmann, Wag- 
ner, &c., composers some of whom are a little recon- 
dite even for Germany, and in America half of his 
audience are not likely to be artists! I only wish 
people could hear him with my ears (which you 
know of old I would back against anybody’s), for if 
the whole world said the contrary, I would still main- 
= that Osgood’s voice is the best tenor I ever 

eard. 








Strauss Interviewed. 

The correspondent of the New York World, in 
the course of a letter from Boston, says : 

Johann Stranss, the walta king, personally, is 
evidently a good fellow. He talks only German, but 
he smiles in all languages. Perhaps it is scarcely 
fair to him to say that he only talks German,‘for he 
avers that he has heen for eleven years trying to 
speak French. Still, however, he admits that he 
speaks it badly. Languages are not his forte. He 
is small, wiry. and intensely nervous. One igno- 
rant of both French and German would imagine 
trom the rapidity of his speech and the saperabun- 
dance of gestures that he was talking the former— 
indeed, that he was a Fsenchman. He is fall of 
courtesy, and a brief acquaintance with him will 
sutisfy any one that his extravagance of gesture 
when conducting the performance is simply natural 
and quite inseparable from his personality. 

Last night he attended a sort of informal reception 
given to himself, Bendel, and Abt, at the rooms of 
the Orpheus Club. During the evening he presided 
at the piano, while the clab joined in echoras in sing- 
ing his “Blue Danube Waltz.” They sang superbly, 
and no one present where-all were enthusiastic was 
seemingly more excited than he himself. His com- ~ 
plexion is qnite dark. His eyes and hair are as 
black as possible. It is related of him that when he 
was in St. Petersburg the fair Ressian belles made a 
frightful series of demands upon him for locks of his 
hair. Strauss viewed the prospeet with alarm. Alli 
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these souvenirs would leave him bald. Then he had 
a brilliant idea, 

His di g was a huge black Newfoundland. Its 
shaggy coat was of precisely the texture of his hair, 
and to-day many a Russian album is enriched by the 
possession of a cherished lock of hair from Strauss’s 
dog. When he was coming to this country he could 
with difficulty be restrained, it is said, from bringing 
along the dog as a precautionary measure for a simi- 
lar emergency. 

In conversation Strauss is constantly smiling, 
showing his ly teeth, pantomiming with hands, 

Chead and body, and is altogether as full of action as 
when upon the stage. When speaking upon the 
subject of his impressions of American energy and 
the Jubilee as an exemplification of it, he becomes 
almost wild with excitement. 

They would not believe it in Germany, he says; 
they could not deem it possible that so enormous a 
chorus and orchestra of intelligent musicians could 
be gathered together and held for so long a time to 

rform such great works as are rendered at this 

ubilee. In Germany, he explained to the writer, 

the people are more economical and infinitely less 
venturesome than the Americans. There a thousand 
dollars isa large sum, and the mere idea of a 
musical festival which would cost three quarters of 
a million would take away the breath of Deutsch- 
land. They might get up a crude gathering of 
musical societies from many different places, and for 
a single day have a gigantic festival, but even then 
it would not approximate this one. 

Another thing whith astonishes Strauss even 
more than the enterprise which has originated and 
rendered successful this peace jubilee, and the liberal- 
ity of the public in sustaining it, is the fact that in 
America, where he has been led to believe there was 
little taste for or knowledge of music, so great a 
chorus should have been found of people capable of 
reading and correctly exccuting such compositions 
as have made up the vocal .portion of the pro- 
grammes. Thus far he ig also full of compliment to 
the orchestra. In Germany, he says, before he 
would venture to perform one of his waltzes in pub- 
lic, even with a small orchestra, he would have nine 
or ten rehearsals ; but here, even for a piece which 
must be strange to most if not all of the performers, 
a single rehearsal is made to suffice, and then it is 
brought out and not, only merely done, but done 
well, 

Without doubt more rehearsals might secure a 
greater degree of delicacy of expression, and ap- 
proach more closely to absolute perfection. But in 
so vast a volume of sound as is here evoked, 
minor effects are lost sight of and the general effect 
seems all which can be desired. Before he left Ger- 
many, even when he had made his contract to come 
over, Strauss was more than half inclined, he admits, 
to believe the Jubilee a Yankee swirdle. 

This was the general belief in that country, and 
he says that it will need all the credit he and the 
other German artists now heré possess in fatherland, 
and all the power of language at their command, to 
give any conception to their countrymen of what 
they have scen in this country. He will not wait 
until his return to make his representation, but will 
write from here a letter over his name to the Neue 

‘veie Presse, the leading paper of Vienna, variously 
setting forth, as far as he can, the impression which 
America has made upon him. 





Franz Abt. 


Franz Abt, the favorite lyrical composer, is a na- 
tive of the little factory town of Eilenburg, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony, where his father, him- 
self a distinguished musician, resided as a minister 
of the Lutheran Church, and the futare composer 
was born there on the 21st of September, 1819. The 
young Francis, who showed great musical talent at 
an early age, received his education at the celebrated 
Thomas School, in Leipsic, and was at first destined 
for the legal profe-sion, and, in fact, studied law for 
about a year, but becoming tired of the legal draudg- 
ery, devoted himself in his nineteenth year entirely 
to his favorite study, music. 

But on this field he was destined to meet at first 
with many disappointments, and long and weary was 
his search for publishers who would take his virgin 
compositions, mostly waltzes and other dances, in 
hand. At length, however, he found a man, who 
published some of them, and on the 14th of April, 
1838, the publisher, Kuengel, iv Leipsic, advertised 
six new dances, by Franz Abt, the first work in 
which the young composer appeared before the pub- 
lic. 

These were very favorably received, and the suc- 
cess he met with encouraged him to further efforts. 
He tried his strength in lyrical compositions, and 
there met with still greater applause, so that he soon 





decided on this particular field as the one adapted to 
his talents. Studying his art, and composing, mean- 
while a great number of pretty pieces, which yielded 
him an economical income, Abt resided in Leipsic 
until the fall of 1841, when he got married, and ob- 
tained the position of a leader of the orchestra of the 
Zurich Theatre. The theatre, however, was closed 
in May, 1842, and Abt was in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, when he had the good fortune to meet 
an Englishman, at that time residing at Zurich, who 
engaged him as his music teacher at a salary which 
at once freed Abt from all pecuniary embarrassments. 
This position also gave him the time to devote him- 
self to his compositions, and the sojaurn of the lyri- 
cal composer, Kiicken, in Zurich, acted as a spur to 
animate him in his efforts. Early in the morning he 
sat down to his work, and thus created seven new 
songs, the text of which was mostly taken from Her- 
lossohn’s Buch der Liebe (Book of Love), and one of 
these, which bore the simple name of “Agathe,’’ was 
destined to carry his name to almost every household 
of the civilized world. This simple poem was des- 
tined to make the journey around thé world under 
another name, which since then has become familiar 
to almost everybody: ‘‘When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly.” But this great success was not attained 
right away. On the contrary, the song was rejected 
by one publisher after another, and “the swallows 
flew homeward”’ for many years, till at last they were 
included in the collection of songs published under 
the name of “Orphion,” by Goepel, in Stuttgart. 
But even now the song was not noticed, and it took 
more than three years before it became generally 
known. Then, however, it made the triamphant 
tour around the world, and soon raised the author to 
fame. He received at once any amount of: orders 
from musical publishers, and not long after obtained 
the position of Musical Director of the Court of 
Branswick. His later compositions are all well- 
known, and his “Wanderer,” “On the Neckar, on 
the Rhine,’ “From the eyes beams the heart,” 
“Sleep well, my darling angel,” “The silent water 
rose,” and “Good-night, my lovely child,” have be- 
come favorites in every honse where music is culti- 
vated. Particularly the latter has, of late, been 
bronght into particular notice by Wachtel singing it 
in the “Postillion ;” and is admired almost as much 
as the “swallow song.” Wachtel has sung this song 
more than seven hundred times publicly. 
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L The French Band. 


The representatives of France who did their coun- 
try so much honor by their performances yesterday 
were the first of the (Bees bands to arrive upon our 
shores, having been compelled to hasten their depart- 
ure from France, because of the difficulty of securing 
passage at this season of the year. The Garde 
Republicaine band numbers fifty-three men, under 
the leadership of M. George Paulus and M. Emil 
Maury. The organization dates from 1854, when 
the band was formed under its present chiefs. Every 
member must be able to read and write, and no one 
can be enlisted in the band without having served in 
one of the regiments of the army at least two years. 
The band was attached when first organized to the 
regiment entitled “‘Le Garde de Paris,” which con- 
sists of 2,000 infantry and about 600 cavalry. This 
organization is somewhat similar to the “Household 
Brigade,” in that it never leaves Paris. When the 
empire fell, the regiment’s name was changed to “Le 
Garde Republicaine.” The band was always com- 
posed of cultured musicians, and its concerts at the 
capital during Napoleon's reign gave it a very en- 
viable reputation. It was at its best in 1867, when, 
at the grand international contest of military bands, 
it divided the honors with the illustrious Viennese, 
who boasted that they could vanquish the world. 
During the late war many of its members underwent 
the vicissitades imposed upon the French, and some 
were prisoners in Germany for many months. Its 
concerts in London, while the commune was raging 
in Paris, gave ita very hearty introduction to the 
generosity of the English, who lavished praises and 
money upon it in boundless profusion. M. Paulas, 
the leader. visited this country many years ago, with 
the Prince de Joinville. M. Paulus is an Alsatian, 
but needless to say, is devoted to France. M. Maury 
is avery skilful leader, and directed the London 
concerts. The band wears while off duty a fatigue 
uniform similar to that of the French gendarmerie, 
but yesterday donned its regular uniform accorded 
by the city of Paris, and decorated with the city’s 
coat of arms—a galley on the waves, with the motto, 
Fluctuat nec mergetur, beneath it. The band has 
made many friends during its stay in Boston, by the 
quiet and gentlemanly conduct of its members, and 
the concert yesterday showed the musical talent and 
genius of its directors to be of the highest order.— 
Advertiser. ~ 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A Dream. 4. Eb tof. Clara Gottschalk. 40 
“All yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun.” 
Romantic, original, and when well sung, quite effec- 


tive. 

Somebody’s Darling. 4. Ctoe. Gabriel. 50 
‘Wounded by bayonets, shell and balls, 
Somebody’s Darling ——"’ 

One of the sad, sweet songs called forth by the inci- 
dente of war. 


Lead Thou me on. For 4 voices. 4. Eb to f. 
G. S. G. 

“Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ incircling gloom.” 

Composed for the church of the Nativity, Hunts- 


ville, Ala. 
Cherished Hopes. 3. Eb toe. Barker. 
“But we have a hope immortal, 
One that will not, cannot die.” 
One of the Barkers’ popular concert songs. 
Waiting for my Ships. Song and Chorus. 3. 
B tof. Morris. 
“Here on the shore I wander lonely, 
They'll come to me again, I know.” 
Words by Geo. Cooper. A good ballad. 
The Rose of Spain, (La Rosa 
graph Title. 4. Bo to f. 
“Sweetly smiling, hearts beguiling, 
How thou charmest, Rosalie!” 
One of the songs of the Prima Donna, Rosa d’Erina. 
Has French and English words, and a neat piquant 
quality. 
Rest thee on this Mossy Pillow. Trio for Ladies’ 
voices. 4. F tog. Smart. 
“Every mortal grief forsake thee, 
As our drowsy spells o’ertake thee. 
Fine trio for Ladies’ classes. 
Courting’s very Charming. Lithograph Title. 
3. Dtod. Lady Dufferin. 
“Lovers round me press 
Numbers quite alarming.’’ 
A very neat and pleasing comic song, as sung by 
Rosa d’Erina. 


Birdie’s Reply. Lithograph Title. 


Espanola). Licho- 
Yradier. 50 


40 
50 


4. Ctog. 
Webster. 
**We cannot keep the secret in.” 
Charming. For once the ‘‘reply” is better than the 
song it replies to, although that was good. Birdie can 
hardly speak for twittering and warbling. 


Out of the Frying Pan into the Fire. 2. Gto 
d. Wellman. 
“But such a temper had darling Maria 
'Twas out of the frying pan into the fire.” 
Very good comic song. 


National Hymn. To thee, O Country. For 
male voices. 3. A to f. Ei 
“Upon thy mighty faithful heart, 
We lay our burthea down'” 
This had a magnificent success when sung by the 
1200 voices of the young singers at the Boston School 
Music Festival, and will have a national reputation. 
Nothing is better for a 4th of July festival. 


God shall charge his Angel Legions. 4. Bb to 
a. Lucantoni. 
“Tho’ thou walk thro’ hostile regions, 
Tho’ in desert wilds thou sleep.”’ 
The fine words added to the good music render this 
a very desirable Duet and Quartet for singers of Sa- 
cred Music. The familiar hymns, b goud, some- 
times create a desire for a new one for a change. 





Instrumental. 


Wanderer's Rest. Op.100. 3. E. Spindler. 
Quite easy and exceedingly graceful. 


Do not Stop. Polka. 3. F. Zahonyi. 

Do not stop to pronounce the name, as you might 

fail, but pass on to the Polka, which is a very spirited, 
original, pleasing affair. 


Cackle, Cackle, Galop. 3. Ed. Pratt. 
A slight barn-yard imitation in the music, which is 


full of life. 
La Plus Belle. (Imprompta Mazurka). 4. F. 
Egghard. 


Very graceful, and has asmoothness and neat bril- 
liancy which carries it somewhat away from the usual 
sentimentality of the common Mazurka. i 


30 


30 


30 


75 


L’Adieu Nocturne. 5. Ad. Favarger. 40 
In 12-8 time, and is an elegant piece for the parlor. 
Leichtes Blut Polka. 3. F. Strauss. 40 


Now that we see Strauss,we understand him better. 
Now is the time to practice Strauss music, and this is 
@ good piece for the next one. 





ABBREVIATIONS. ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from | to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c. 
asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


























